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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE following pages tell us how the 
late Jean Bénigne Claude Corneloup, 
some time a priest in the Church of 
Rome, was led to become a Protes- 
tant. After his conversion he identi- 
fied himself with the Work amongst 
Converted French Priests (Guvre des 
Prétes Convertzs), in the direction and 
advocacy of which he made many 
friends in England. He fell ill at 
Paris in December last, and died of 
typhoid on January 14, 1904, aged 
thirty-eight. 
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CHAPTER I 


My Conversion 


‘ Praise the Lord, for He is good, for His mercy 
endureth for ever. —Ps. cxxxvi. 


IN putting this word of the psalmist 
at the beginning of my story, I not 
only seek to express the gratitude 
which for nine years has filled my 
heart, but at the same time empha- 
sise the object which I have in pub- 
lishing this pamphlet. I am _ not 
writing a controversial work, I am 
giving glory to God; not entering 
into polemics, but simply telling how 
I was led to leave Rome and em- 
brace Protestantism. Especially do 
I speak to those who to-day are 
my brethren in Jesus, our common 


Saviour, and I ask them to join with 
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me in praising God, for He is good, 
for His mercy endureth for ever. 

My story must of necessity be in- 
complete. It is no easy task to 
describe the doubts and the anguish 
which for long troubled me, or to 
follow the drama in detail, which 
lasted two long years. A man, who 
witnesses a great battle, will be able 
to describe the chief developments, 
and give some of the impressions 
which were made on him; but it 
would be impossible for him, without 
having recourse to fiction, to provide 
a complete description of the smallest 
movements of each individual soldier, 
or of all the feelings of fear, hope, 
and honour, which he himself had 
experienced. Thus it is with me 
to-day. The numberless details of 
those terrible struggles, in which I 
was no mere witness, but the actor 
—I was going to say the victim— 
are apt to become confused in my 
memory; and although my heart 
beats more quickly when I am carried 
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back to those days of suffering, my 
pen is powerless to reproduce a fault- 
less picture. 

Moreover, my conversion was due 
to conviction. Nothing external or 
striking happened up to the time of 
my leaving the Church of Rome. 
No lofty considerations, but reflec- 
tions of the most elementary kind, 
started my doubts. Hence their 
importance is perhaps of an entirely 
personal character. The main in- 
terest of my story is that it demon- 
strates Rome. A priest, in being led 
to the knowledge of the Gospel, has 
no need to be struck down in a 
moment like Paul, by a blinding 
and all-conquering light. Grace may 
come to him very simply, and win 
him very gradually. That is why I 
have every hope of seeing in the 
near future many conversions among 
Roman Catholic priests. 


CHAPTER II 
How I Became a Priest 


I wAs twelve years old when I was 
sent to a small school for boys in- 
tended for the priesthood. 

A year before I had had the 
misfortune to lose my much loved 
mother, and my father was not long 
in following her. One of my aunts 
made herself responsible for the 
education of the young orphan, and 
dreamt the beautiful dream of so 
many Roman Catholic mothers and 
aunts—that of seeing me one day a 
priest. 

I was delighted with her decision, 
for, from about that time onwards, 
I also had the same desire, perhaps 
at first somewhat vaguely cherished. 
This is how the idea first came 
to me. 
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Some months before, I had been 
permitted to make my first com- 
munion. On that occasion, a mission 
had been held among us for three 
days by a Capuchin Father. In 
the morning we had mass; at nine 
o’clock the monk preached, made us 
repeat prayers, told us stories, and 
taught us how to confess; the same 
at two o'clock; then again in the 
evening about five o’clock. 

The teacher who accompanied us 
to church and there took charge of 
us (I was then in a college at Lyons) 
used to say that I had been the best 
behaved and most attentive of them 
all. The Capuchin Father had in 
fact made a profound impression on 
me. I thought that it was very fine 
thus to speak to so many people at 
once, and in a beautiful church. 

His words must have touched my 
young heart, for I have never for- 
gotten with what fervour I prepared 
myself for the communion; with 
what care and diligence I told my 
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confessor everything I had done 
amiss up till then, scarcely knowing 
what sin was, but accusing myself 
of having turned my head in church, 
of having spoken in class, etc.; nor 
with what naive sincerity I promised 
God to become a priest so as to be 
able to speak of Him, and to get 
people to love Him, as the good 
Capuchin had just been doing. 

These ideas gained in strength from 
the very beginning of my seminary 
days. And again a priest’s example 
was the cause of it. 

The one who superintended our 
preparation, a priest naturally, was 
a tall, thin man, very commonplace 
to look at, but of genuine piety. He 
used to spend a long time in read- 
ing his breviary, and repeating the 
chaplet, whilst engaged in his duty 
of looking after us. It touched me, 
and inspired me with the idea of 
telling my beads too during prepara- 
tion. As that was not allowed, I 
had to do it secretly. I leant my 
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forehead on my hand, as if immersed 
in the profoundest reflections, and 
with the other hand hidden under 
my coat, I slipped the beads along. 

By and by I began to see that 
I had no right to break rules, or to 
devote to a religious exercise any of 
the time meant for work. I made a 
vow not only to repeat the chaplet, 
but the whole rosary in bed before 
going to sleep.! 

That lasted till one occasion, hav- 
ing omitted to do it, I confessed my 
delinquency, and was forbidden by 
my confessor to continue the practice 
on account of my health. 

I was then living through a very 
devout period, exaggerated doubtless, 
and ignorant, but one which I like 


1The rosary consists of The Lord’s Prayer 
sixteen times, and the Hail Mary one hundred and 
fifty-three times. ‘I salute you, Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with you, you are blessed 
among women, and blessed is Jesus, the fruit of 
your womb. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us, poor sinners, now and at the hour of our 
death, Amen.’ The chaplet is the third part of 
the rosary. 


/ 
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to recall, as it had a great influence 
on my whole life. 

For example, during mass, at which 
we were present each morning, I 
repeated for several weeks this vow 
over and over again: ‘My God, I 
swear to Thee that I shall be a 
priest; I give Thee my whole life. 
I vow, I vow, I vow to be a priest.’ 

Oh how touching are the rash 
promises of a child, knowing nothing, 
only loving! Oh the infinite good- 
ness of God, who hears the prayer 
of a child’s heart! Yes, I feel that 
God accepted the gift that I offered, 
and that from that time forth He 
wished that my life should be con- 
secrated to Him. 

That is why, in spite of faults 
and unworthiness, in spite of storms 
and tempests, the vow made in my 
twelfth year has been realised. First 
I was a priest, then, freed from the 
Church of Rome, I have never ceased 
for nine years to preach the Gospel 
as evangelist and director of this 
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work among priests. No credit is 
due to me, for, if I had to give 
account of my life, I should doubt- 
less have to fill many a page with 
the story of my lukewarmness and 
indifference. To God be the glory, 
for He is good, for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever. 

When I was between seventeen 
and eighteen, I began my religious 
novitiate in the Order of Missionary 
Oblates of Mary the Immaculate. 
Two years later, when not yet quite 
twenty, I solemnly took the four 
perpetual vows of obedience, poverty, 
chastity and perseverance. Lastly, 
at twenty-four years of age, after four 
years of theological study at Rome, 
on my return to France, I was 
ordained priest by the Bishop of 
Nevers, a relative of mine. 

At this point I should like to in- 
terpolate a few words on the subject 
of these vows. The brethren from 
whom we have felt bound to separate 
ourselves do not allow us to forget 

B 
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them. A priest, say they, cannot 
renounce the priesthood or forsake 
the Church of Rome, without being 
a traitor to his vows. I have no wish 
to discuss to what extent a vow binds 
the conscience when that vow is seen 
to be bad, nor whether, strictly speak- 
ing, the student, or novice who makes 
it, is morally a free agent. What I 
claim is that neither I nor the other 
priests converted to Protestantism 
have broken our vows. Rather have 
we good ground for addressing that 
reproach to the Church itself. 

For, after all, had there not been 
some sort of reciprocal understanding 
—‘ Swear to belong to me, and I will 
give you truth and salvation’? But 
instead of truth, she has given us 
error, instead of Jesus Christ and the 
Gospel, she has offered the pope and 
the councils. So our liberty is re- 
stored to us; and it is not we who 
have been false to our promise. 

And besides, what had we promised? 
To belong to God, and to devote to 
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Him our lives. To whom was this 
vow made? To God Himself, and 
not, strictly speaking, to the Church, 
who was only the representative of 
God to us| God Himself was the 
goal; the priesthood and the life of 
the devotee was to be the road to 
lead us there. 

Our vows, our oaths consisted then 
in this, that we had sworn to attain 
the goal—that is to say, God Him- 
self, to serve Him as perfectly as it 
was possible to do. 

Let us imagine a pilgrim who has 
vowed to go from Paris to Rome. 
He has asked the way. This is the 
true, the surest way, answers some 
one, pointing out a road tohim. He 
immediately resolves to follow it, and 
begins his journey. 

But further on he becomes con- 
vinced that he has been deceived, no 

1 “Coram te, Reverende Pater, qui Dei vices 
geris,’ says the young oblate on taking his vows, 
‘Before you, Reverend Father, who stand in the 


place of God,’ or, more accurately, ‘who dis- 
charge the function of God.’ 
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doubt ignorantly, that this road is 
really leading him in the opposite 
direction to that which he wished to 
take. What must he do in order to 
be faithful to his vow? It is true he 
had promised to follow that road; 
but only because he believed it would 
conduct him to his journey’s end— 
to Rome, the real object of his 
original vow. Would it not in reality 
be breaking his vow to continue the 
road? And if our pilgrim, without 
being too discouraged by the time 
lost and fatigues undergone, by the 
penalties and dangers of a change 
of route, were to leave that fatal road 
and follow the true one, who would 
dare to say that he had been faithless 
to his vows? 

Now, that is just our case. We had 
no wish to break our vows and our 
oaths ; that is why, in order to get to 
God, we have left Rome, which does 
not lead to Him, and have embraced 
the simple Gospel, which alone does 
it. 
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There was not a shadow of doubt 
in my mind when I was ordained 
priest. I loved the Church of Rome 
with my whole heart and soul. Not 
the minutest doubt had as yet 
touched my spirit. The word of 
the Church was for me the very word 
of God, or rather I made no dis- 
tinction between God and the Church. 
The pope was to me a very viceroy 
of God—the infallible and_ all- 
powerful representative of Jesus 
Christ. I had seen Leo XIII. in 
Rome on several occasions, The 
first time I was enraptured, pro- 
strated in adoration, completely 
carried away before this manifesta- 
tion of Christ whilst in an attitude 
of prayer. I listened humbly to some 
words, which were, after all, ordinary 
enough. 

On leaving the Eternal City, I 
had renewed, with perhaps more 
zeal than ever before, my oath of 
fidelity to the cause of Rome and 
the pope, which I identified with 
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the cause of God Himself. Oh, 
with what joy, what rapture of 
soul did I become a priest! 

I had been told, and I believed 
it, that the priesthood was, as it 
were, a divine crown on my head, 
beside which the crown of king or 
emperor is but a shadow. 

I had been told, and I believed 
it, that this same priesthood raised 
me to a higher level than the rest 
of humanity; that I was greater 
than the angels, who are depicted 
as kneeling before the priest ; greater 
than Mary, because she had brought 
forth her Son once, whilst I brought 
Him forth every day at the mass. 

I had been told, and I be- 
lieved it, that henceforth even Christ 
would obey me, that I knew all 
His secrets, that I could pardon and 
condemn, open and shut the doors of 
heaven; that I was, as it were, 
man’s ambassador to God, and the 
messenger of God to man—that, in 
short, I had become another Jesus 
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Christ, according to a word con- 
stantly repeated, Sacerdos alter 
Christus. 

What folly, delusion, and _blas- 
phemy! But it is not difficult to see 
to what marvellous lengths people 
can be carried when once they be- 
lieve such lies. What songs of 
triumph and of joy they can sing 
before the anguish and the horror 
of the awakening, which will dis- 
sipate the dream and lead to the 
fall. 


CHAPTER III 
The First Landmark 


AT first I was happy, and threw 
myself with ardour into work as 
curate at Arcachon, a very important 
parish in the diocese of Bordeaux. 
Without counting visits, baptisms, 
marriages, funerals, sure to be numer- 
ous in a town of 8000 inhabitants, 
frequented besides both summer and 
winter by a goodly number otf 
strangers, I had my hands full with 
preaching, catechising, and, above all, 
with the confessional. In addition, I 
started during the first few months 
of my time in Arcachon a sort of 
Christian Association for the young 
apprentices and workmen. 

It is to this association that I 
owe the blessing of having become a 
Protestant, of finding the Gospel, and 


24 
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through the Gospel, the Saviour. 
The occasion was a conversation of 
apparently very slight importance, 
which was nevertheless to have an 
immense influence on my life. Let 
me simply tell it at this point; later 
on it will have its explanation. 

One day while visiting I met a 
lady whom I did not know, and 
whom I never saw again. The 
hostess began speaking of my work 
among the young men, and this lady 
congratulated me, adding that she 
herself would like to start a similar 
one for young women. 

‘But I cannot do it, she said, 
‘because I am a Protestant, and 
people would accuse me of seeking to 
proselytise.’ 

‘Oh, there’s a very simple way, 
madam,’ I answered, smiling. ‘Be- 
come a Catholic!’ 

‘Never!’ was her answer. ‘Edu- 
cated as I was in a Roman Catholic 
boarding school, I know Roman 
Catholicism, and I am certain that 
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the truth is with us; I believe 
in the Gospel, and the Gospel 
alone.’ 

‘Madam,’ I _ returned, ‘three 
centuries ago you would not have 
spoken like that, you would have 
been a Catholic.’ 

This was under a different form, 
the well-known Romish argument 
against the Protestants, the ‘inno- 
vators.’ 

Protestantism, the plea runs, dates 
from the sixteenth century. It is 
new, therefore it is false. Is it likely 
that Jesus Christ waited for Luther 
and Calvin to set up the true 
religion? 

This Achilles among arguments 
has resounded under the roof of 
Notre Dame from the eloquent lips 
of Lacordaire. The feeblest curate 
complacently repeats it, doubtless for 
lack of knowing any other. Without 
having examined it, I had complete 
confidence in its efficacy. All the 
same I had recourse to it on this 
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particular occasion, rather as a joke 
than from any idea of thereby con- 
verting the lady with whom I was 
speaking. 

Our conversation stopped there. I 
left, busy with other matters. 

How had it happened? What was 
in my mind? I can scarcely say how, 
but as I went along, involuntarily the 
argument went on in my mind. I 
remember well, the evening of that 
same day, I said to myself all at once, 
‘Really, that Achilles of mine does 
not look very formidable! The pro- 
tests of Luther and Calvin do date, it 
is true, from the sixteenth century, 
but unless I am much mistaken, the 
Protestants claim that their religion 
is really that of the Apostles; that is 
why they seek no other authority 
than the Bible and call themselves 
Reformed. So my famous argument 
is worth nothing. I shall not use it 
again. I must look for some other 
way of exposing the errors and im- 
postures of Luther & Co.’ 
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This thought did not trouble me 
nor shake my faith. I continued to 
say mass, to receive confessions as 
heretofore, with the same peace, con- 
fidence and happiness. I was far 
from imagining that all unknown to 
me God had caused me to take the 
first step along the new way by which 
He sought to lead me. I shall 
explain further on what thoughts 
were suggested to my mind five 
years later by the memory of these 
words. 

Without that chance encounter I 
might certainly have left Rome, but I 
might not have been drawn towards 
the Gospel. Thanks to it, by and 
by when doubts assailed me, I asked 
myself whether the truth which I no 
longer found in Rome might not be 
in that Protestantism, ‘ which believes 
in the Gospel alone,’ and that thought’ 
coming into my mind partly decided 
my conversion. 

‘Oh the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of 
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God ! how unsearchable are His judg- 
ments and His ways past finding 
out,’ to Whom be glory through all 
ages. Amen. (Rom. xi. 33-36.) 


CHAPTER IV 
My Notions of Protestantism 


BEFORE going further and beginning 
the story of my doubts, I should 
like to state here what I then knew 
of the Reformation. 

It will then be easier to see what a 
distance I had to travel to arrive at 
Protestantism, and what great cause 
I have to thank God. 

The following is what my in- 
structors, but especially my reading, 
had taught me :— 

In the sixteenth century a cer- 
tain Luther in Germany, Calvin in 
France, and Henry VIII. in England, 
had rejected Catholic morals as too 
severe, too holy, and had invented an 


imitation religion which was absurd, 
3° 
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full of lies, and allowed them to 
indulge with impunity their passions 
and vices. Luther, Calvin, John 
Knox, these glorious names which I 
hail to-day with gratitude and respect, 
were for me at that time synonyms 
with shame and infamy. 

Do not blame me for this. I had 
read the Roman Catholic writers, 
Audin and the Abbé Rohrbacher, 
who were then much in fashion in 
the seminaries for priests. They are 
full of errors and untruths. Their 
works on the Reformation and the 
Reformers ought to be named 
‘Collections of Calumnies against 
Protestantism.’ 

In the colleges, Rohrbacher was 
during my time generally read at 
meals. I can still see the great re- 
fectory with its white walls, my 
comrades devoutly contemplative 
over their plates, like the pious 
students that they were, whilst amid 
the subdued clatter of spoons and 
forks the reader for the day (we took 
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it in turns) made his voice heard 
from a raised desk down at the end 
of the room, causing our ears to 
tingle with some thrilling account 
of the horrors and crimes of the 
Reformation. 

How I used to echo with all my 
heart the angry comments of the 
excited historian. I quite agreed 
with him that the Protestants had 
thoroughly deserved the stake, and 
I lamented that their ringleaders 
ever escaped it. As regards the 
doctrine, I knew (of course from 
Rohrbacher) that the Protestant faith 
asks for no good works and sanctions 
every vice. 

I do not wish to speak too strongly 
against that ecclesiastical historian. 
Later on he did me good service, 
when I reread him in a more im- 
partial frame of mind. His inac- 
curacies are so palpable, his calumnies 
so exaggerated, that his over-anxiety 
to hide the truth ends by letting it 
appear. But a clerical education 
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moulds a man’s intellect in such a 
deplorable way that it becomes a 
most difficult matter to throw off 
the yoke, and to learn to think for 
oneself. 

A priovt Rome is always right, 
even when opposed to what is right. 
I venture to affirm that, with very 
few exceptions, French priests, who 
have generally some education, are 
as ignorant of Protestantism and of 
its history as I was then myself. 
The small number of Protestants 
in our country makes a study of 
the subject of comparatively little 
use, and there are perhaps not 
three priests in a thousand who 
have taken the trouble to verify 
the assertions of the writers just 
mentioned, or of others like 
them.1. That explains to a certain 
degree the gigantic falsehoods, 

1 [ should not be surprised to learn that this 
state of things, true ten years ago, is no longer 
true in an equal degree to-day, Protestantism 
having forced itself so much on the notice of 


Roman Catholics during these few last years. 
Cc 
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the incredible calumnies which 
are to be met with even to-day, 
and often from the pens of honest 
men. 


CHAPTER V 
My First Doubt 


SOME time after the conversation 
already mentioned I had to preach 
on the subject of ‘Salvation.’ Fol- 
lowing the old Roman Catholic 
method, I had to show that salva- 
tion is something we ourselves have 
to accomplish; in other words, that 
it is only by our own good deeds 
that, through God’s grace, we win 
salvation. We doubtless have need 
of free grace to start with, and with- 
out the redemption and the merits 
of Jesus Christ our works would not 
be meritorious, and we could not 
attain salvation. But now we can; 
our acts ave meritorious; we are 
under obligation to acquire merit; 


it is our good deeds that assure us 
35 
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of heaven; it is for us to effect our 
own salvation. 

Such is the Roman Catholic sense 
of the old saying, ‘God has created 
us without our help; but without it 
He will not save us.’ 

I then considered the best way of 
presenting these thoughts so as to 
impress my hearers. I had certainly 
no intention of examining into the 
value of the dogma. How should I, 
seeing I had never dreamt of any- 
thing different? But thoughts came 
pressing in upon me involuntarily. 
‘The Church does preach Jesus as 
the Saviour of men, Saviour in the 
fullest sense of the word. Then is 
there not some contradiction here? 
If Jesus only helps me to save my soul, 
if I still have to save myself to some 
extent, then I am my own saviour, 
at least to that extent, and Jesus 
cannot be called my Saviour com- 
pletely, entirely. 

Into my mind, all unsought, there 
came a parable. A man falls over- 
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board and is on the point of perishing. 
From a passing boat some one throws 
out a plank to the sinking man, calling 
out: ‘Without me and my plank you 
cannot be saved. Now, then, it is 
your own look-out! Swim! swim and 
save yourself!’ 

The one who threw out the plank 
has certainly been of great service to 
the shipwrecked man, but can he be 
called in the fullest sense of the word 
his saviour ? 

‘But there you have the true 
doctrine, I said to myself. ‘The 
drowning one, he is mankind sunk 
in sin. The plank is the grace given 
by virtue of the death of Christ ; 
“Swim, swim,” these are the good 
deeds, the great work which we must 
do for ourselves. Instead of saying 
we are saved, we in reality save our- 
selves. Ah, how I wish the sailor had 
himself leapt into the waves to bring 
back to the ship the unfortunate man, 
who would then only have had to 
welcome his deliverer, accepting his 
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help, and clinging to him with confi- 
dence. That is how I could have 
understood Jesus the Saviour bringing 
salvation to men.’ 

These thoughts troubled me without 
as yet disturbing my faith. I just 
supposed that I had not properly 
understood the Church’s teaching, 
and I resolved to resume the theo- 
logical studies I had pursued in Rome 
especially on the point in question. 
I threw myself into this quest all the 
more keenly because of an incident 
in my ministry happening shortly 
afterwards, which seriously increased 
my uneasiness of mind. 

I had to attend the death-bed of a 
woman, whose confessor I was. I 
knew her to be very pious, very 
devoted to her duties, animated by a 
deep faith, and her last confession 
had showed her to be just such a 
woman. She had preserved full 
consciousness up to almost the last 
moment. 

But after having received absolution 
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and extreme unction, and a plenary 
indulgence that should have given her 
an easy death, the woman suffered 
most terrible anguish of mind. 

She: said,“ 1 am lost! God will not 
receive me into heaven! I have not 
deserved it: I have not done all that 
I ought to have done,’ etc. 

I strove to reassure her. I spoke 
to her of the mercy of God, the kind- 
ness of the Saviour, and the power of 
Mary. I made her kiss my crucifix 
and her scapularies. . . . But, in spite 
of it all, the poor woman, who without 
doubt was a child of God, was almost 
in despair, so unworthy did she know 
herself to be, so far short of merit 
sufficient to ensure her certainty of 
heaven. Oh, if I could only have told 
her what I know to-day! 

And so I searched in Roman 
Catholic theology for some explana- 
tion which might clear away my 
difficulties on this subject. I found 
none; and I have never found any, 
for it does not exist. 
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If I were here engaged in a work of 
controversy instead of simply telling 
my story, I could easily show that the 
problem, as I have already stated it, 
remains absolutely untouched by all 
the Roman Catholic hair-splittings 
and subtleties concerning this funda- 
mental question of salvation. Only 
the Gospel could furnish me with a 
satisfactory solution. 

But two long years of what was at 
first uneasiness, then doubt, then 
struggles and anguish, were to pass, 
and I was to live through many 
strange phases of thought before I 
was able to exclaim with Polyeucte, 
‘I see, I know, I believe, I am un- 
deceived !’ 


CHAPTER VI 
The Mental Conflict 


THE studies which I was pursuing, 
far from bringing me the light I longed 
for, became instead a source of new 
difficulties. As I was seeking not 
only to know the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but to 
understand it, discussing and weighing 
the value of the arguments, certain 
statements which had formerly seemed 
clear and authoritative enough, soon 
appeared to me first insufficient, then 
contrary to reason and common 
sense. 

With horror I one day realized that 
doubt, definite doubt, had entered into 
my soul. Soon it had completely 
possessed me. It was like some 
confused struggle impossible for the 


pen to depict. There exist some old 
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pictures representing the legend of St 
Anthony’s temptation. Legions of 
devils have invaded his solitude, 
heaped upon him reproaches and 
blows, tempted him in all sorts of 
ways, whilst the poor man, exhausted 
and bruised, struggles in vain to 
drive them off. 

That is to some extent my history. 
I cannot tell all, nor in detail even 
what I do tell. 

For a long time I had celebrated 
mass with an indescribable joy. Just 
think, by a word, to make God descend 
on the altar, to hold Him in my 
trembling hands, to be able either to 
adore Him or to insult Him if I had 
been so inclined; to say to myself 
that He who reigns on the right hand 
of the Father is here hidden under 
the appearance of bread and wine 
which in reality no longer exist, but 
which have disappeared to give place 
to the Body, Blood, Soul, and Divinity 
of Jesus Christ ; to feed daily on such 
food, and to dispense it to my brethren! 
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What a dream, and for a believing if 
deceived mind, what happiness! 

These illusions, alas, were to vanish 
by degrees. The day came when, in 
spite of myself, I could not help 
thinking, ‘From this dogma of the 
real and corporeal presence of Christ 
under the appearance of bread, it 
necessarily follows that there are as 
many bodies of Christ as there are 
consecrated hosts on the earth or 
parts of the same. Is this not an 
absurdity ?’ . 

I questioned that prince of theo- 
logians—Thomas Aquinas, and he 
answered (Summa Theol. P. 111, Q. 
Ixxv., A. i.) that Christ’s body is 
not present in the Sacrament in the 
same sense as a body is present ina 
place, but in a special sacramental 
sense. 

This unintelligible answer could 
not solve my doubts, nor a thousand 
others on this same subject, except 
by defying the most ordinary common 
sense. 
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I still have in my possession an old 
memorandum-book in which there are 
notes of a lecture delivered by Father 
Monsabré at Notre Dame in Paris. 
The orator sought to prove that the 
Christian religion requires a sacrifice, 
viz., the mass, for, said he, every 
religion has had its sacrifice. The 
Jews had theirs, and if Christianity 
had none, it would be inferior to these 
others. After having jotted down 
this argument, I added the following 
comment, ‘Should we not rather say 
that Christianity is perfect, because 
the Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross 
being of such infinite worth was per- 
fect, rendering any other sacrifice 
needless, even the sacrifice of the 
mass which surely is only a repetition 
of the sacrifice on the cross ?’ 

Later on, when I was a Protestant, 
I read through the Epistle to the 
Hebrews very carefully, and was 
delighted to find there (chaps. v. to 
xi.) the confirmation of this idea. 

But what fearful misery I endured 
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in being obliged to say mass every 
day, even when I no longer believed 
in it! | 

One day, a layman of deep piety 
who confessed and communicated 
once a week, came to acknowledge 
that he had doubts. They were in 
connection with the féte of the 
‘Portiuncula,’ a day when any person 
who has communicated can win as 
many plenary indulgences as the 
number of times he enters any 
church possessing this privilege of 
the ‘ Portiuncula.’ 

When I was a student in Rome, 
the chapel connected with our country 
house possessed this privilege. On 
the day of the féte, the entrance 
doors of the church and of the vestry 
remained open the whole time, and 
we spent our day in entering by one 
door and going out by the other, all 
the time repeating our  breviary 
or chaplet. By the evening we 
imagined we had gained any number 
of indulgences. 
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It was on this subject that the 
penitent just referred to had doubts. 
He could not believe in all these 
indulgences won so easily and plenti- 
fully. I had not as yet given any 
thought to the subject on my own 
account. I tried to re-assure him, 
forcing myself to prove to him that 
he must believe in it, but I found 
my own thoughts centring on this 
problem. ‘The priest’s absolution, 
that is to say, God’s pardon, does 
away with the sin, but not the 
punishment due to the sin; that 
punishment the pardoned sinner 
must submit to, either here in seeking 
to expiate it by penance, tortures 
and fasts, or in purgatory. Now, 
this penalty of purgatory may be 
shortened or even ended by indul- 
gences obtained beforehand, or by 
those which friends may get later, on 
behalf of the deceased.’ 

The results of this doctrine soon 
became plain to me. God pardons 
the sin but makes the sinner pay for 
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it. It is as if a father said to his 
child, ‘I forgive you: you are my 
much loved child: I entirely forget 
the fault you have committed, only 
you must be beaten every day for a 
week!’ What would the child think ? 
What must the Christian think who 
dies, having by a good confession 
been reconciled to God, pardoned, 
made a child of God, were he to hear 
the heavenly Father use somewhat 
‘similar language to him, condemning 
him to a hundred, a thousand, or ten 
thousand years of purgatory ? 

I feel that I do no injustice to 
the Romish doctrine of purgatory by 
putting it in this way. 

Let us now see the reason why the 
Church, or rather the pope, can grant 
indulgences. The theory is that the 
Church possesses a treasure, formed 
by the infinite merits of Christ, and 
the merits of Mary, who having 
suffered so much, and thus acquired 
so much merit during life, and who 
being sinless, has no need of it for 
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herself, bequeathed it to the Church. 
Lastly, there are the good deeds of 
certain saints and martyrs, who had 
amassed far more merit than they 
required for their own _ salvation. 
The pope can dip into this treasury 
of merit, and in exchange for a 
prayer, an alms, or the wearing of a 
scapular or a medal duly blessed, 
grants seven days, seven years of 
indulgence, or even a plenary indulg- 
ence covering all our sin. 

One may believe these doctrines 
as long as one has never examined 
them, but a study of them made them 
repugnant to me. And see how 
differently men are treated according 
to whether they are rich or poor. 
The best way of getting a soul out 
of purgatory is having masses said 
for it, the expiatory value of which 
is said to be infinite. But masses 
have to be paid for! Here is a very 
rich man, for instance, who leaves a 
hundred thousand francs to the 
priests to say masses for the repose 
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of his soul after death. On the 
other hand, here is another—a very 
poor man—neither he nor his family 
can afford to pay for a single mass. 
Now these two men have been sen- 
tenced to the same punishment by 
the Sovereign Judge, let us suppose 
to a thousand years of purgatory. 
What happens? The first comes 
out of purgatory at once, or almost 
at once, whilst the poor man will 
have to serve his thousand years of 
purgatory to the bitter end. Is that 
the God whom I call my Father, the 
God infinitely just and good? No! 
this God of the Romish Church can 
no longer be my God. 

A ‘partial indulgence’ remits only 
a part of the punishment due to sin 
already pardoned in the proportion 


in which it would have been remitted 


1 This is a very moderate length of time. I 
have read somewhere that a priest who had been 
the confessor of St Teresa, appeared one day to 
her and begged her to pray much for him, because 
he had been condemned to a thousand years of 
purgatory for having once let his mind wander 
while saying mass, , 
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by an authorised penance during a 
given time, according to the custom 
of primitive discipline. 

For instance, an indulgence of forty 
days equals a penance of the same 
length of time under the canon law. 
Purgatory being imposed in default 
of penance or expiation, it follows 
that an indulgence of forty days, or 
of seven years, etc., involves the re- 
mission of so much of the time that 
the pardoned sinner had to pass, or 
would have had to pass, because of 
his fault in purgatory, so as to make 
expiation equivalent to forty days or 
seven years of penance. Plenary in- 
dulgence is the total remission of 
punishment due to sin. It does away 
with any time in purgatory. Either 
of these kinds of indulgences may be 
granted to the living or to the dead. 
(Bonal., /zstzt. Theol. de Indulgentits.) 

But the thing never seems to be 
done with. ‘Be careful not to take 
for granted that by a plenary in- 
dulgence you have without fail freed 
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a soul, because you do not know 
whether you have fulfilled all the 
necessary conditions for a plenary 
indulgence. Therefore, always see 
that you get indulgences for your 
dead, and in case the indu'gence be 
not needed for them apply it con- 
ditionally to others.’—Berthier, Com- 
pendium, No. 936. 

The six commandments of the 
Roman Catholic Church are as bind- 
ing as the commandments of God— 
the Decalogue. 

Formerly there were seven, one of 
them making obligatory the giving of 
the tithe of our possessions to the 
Church. To-day, in certain countries, 
there are only five, the one on fasting 
on Fridays and Saturdays having 
_been suppressed. To break them 
intentionally is to commit mortal sin 
—that is to.say, a sin deserving hell- 
fire. Two of these commandments 
forbid the eating of meat on Fridays 
and Saturdays and all fast-days, 
ember-days, vigils, and Lent. 
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Who can tell the number of sins of 
which this prohibition is the cause? 
I was constantly hearing in the con- 
fessional people accusing themselves 
of these sins, and I was struck by it. 

At first, while still believing in the 
divine authority of the Church, I used 
to think, ‘What is the good of multi- 
plying these occasions of sin? Why 
expose men to eternal condemnation 
for things that God has neither com- 
manded nor forbidden? Is the 
Church not mistaken in making such 
a use of her power, and would it not 
be better to drop these command- 
ments ?’ 

My discontent grew by degrees 
into indignation, and I thought, 
‘Men hesitate to pass sentence of 
death on the very greatest criminals, 
while the Church, who claims to 
represent the God of love and mercy, 
calmly and smilingly condemns souls 
to eternal death, to hell, to her own 
dreadful hell, and all for the sake of 
an egg or a miserable mouthful of 
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meat eaten on certain fast-days. 
And she dares to call herself the 
Mother of true Catholics. Rather 
should she call herself their execu- 
tioner !’ 

And the popes! Even before I 
had looked up authorities on the 
subject for myself, Rohrbacher had 
already shaken my faith in the 
papacy by his unintentional revela- 
tions on the private life of several of 
them, and the shameful intrigues to 
which they owed their election. The 
pope, chosen by the Holy Ghost? 
What an absurdity, when _ gold, 
violence, murder itself had so often 
been the stepping-stone to that 
throne! A Borgia the choice of the 
Holy Ghost! 

But, says some one, these crimes 
of his were perpetrated before he was 
pope. Not all of them; and if they 
had been, he assuredly deserved the 
prison or the scaffold. How can we 
believe that Jesus Christ could choose 
such a man to be His representative, 
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His Viceroy? I do not think it 
possible to read the history of the 
Conclaves of the Middle Ages, even 
as written by Roman Catholics, with- 
out being forced often to exclaim, 
‘How could such a man be pope, or 
how could anyone become pope by 
such means? How could the Holy 
Spirit stoop to such intrigues?’ 

I do not wish to speak here on the 
subject of the confessional, for I 
could not do it with enough calmness 
and charity. Let me repeat the 
words that the Lord spoke to Ezekiel, 
Go in and see the wicked abomina- 
tions which they commit here (Ez. viii. 
9). It is enough to say that after 
four years I could no longer go to 
the confessional without anger and 
indignation. 

But it is time that I ended this 
chapter on my doubts. What I have 
said is sufficient, I think, to show 
along what ways my conversion was 
being brought about; I have no 
other object in view. 
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At the same time, I must add that 
the Bible had no great part in it. A 
good Roman Catholic, if he reads it 
at all, does so with too little intelli- 
gence to see how far removed from it 
Romish dogma is. A priestly educa- 
tion had not taught me to consider 
the Word of God as the source 
whence to derive the truth. Later 
on I understood it, and the day when 
I did understand it was the day of 
my deliverance and salvation. But I 
did not arrive at that point all at 
once. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Spiritual Conflict 


IN this state of mind, how was it with 
my heart? From the very beginning 
of my doubts, I was horrified, and 
tried in vain to free myself from 
them; but they grew stronger day 
by day with the rise of new ones. 
How can I tell what I suffered, 
what every sincere priest must suffer 
who passes through the same ordeal? 
The Romish Church, with its evil 
genius, has forged an almost unbreak- 
able chain for the continued subjuga- 
tion of those she calls her children, 
but whom she ought to call her 
victims. This chain consists of a 
blind faith in herself. Every Roman 
Catholic is bound to believe that she 
possesses that Divine attribute, viz., 
infallibility. God speaks to men only 
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through the Church. The Church 
alone has the right and the power to 
understand and interpret the Word 
of God. Hence the long cry of 
anathema which fills the centuries 
against all and sundry who have 
dared to express an opinion contrary 
to the pronouncement of council 
or pope; hence the butcheries and 
persecutions of all kinds against 
those who have dared to hearken to 
conscience rather than the Church; 
hence the intolerance which she 
cannot renounce, for that would be to 
deny the essential principle and to 
destroy herself. 

Listen to ‘the act of faith,’ as it is 
found in every catechism and book of 
prayers, in France, at least, and with 
very slight variations:—‘My God, 
I firmly believe everything that Thy | 
Church believes and teaches, because 
Thou hast revealed it to her, and 
Thou canst deceive neither Thyself 
nor us.’ 

The Church is thus the first object 
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of faith, God has not spoken to 
man; He has spoken to the Church. 
The word of the Church is for man 
the Word of God. One must there- 
fore submit to the Church, and give 
up any idea of individual judgment. 

It is taught too in the colleges, and 
in the various religious communities, 
that the more faith contradicts reason, 
the more meritorious it is. This is 
what they call humility, which they 
say is in God’s sight an indispensable 
and precious virtue, viz., the renounc- 
ing the use of one’s own intellect. 
Hence Rome’s hatred of that free 
investigation, claimed by the Re- 
formers against her, and the true 
significance of which she persists in 
distorting. 

Consequently, not to reject on 
its first approach the slightest doubt 
(that is to say, not to commit in- 
tellectual suicide), is to be guilty of 
mortal sin, and to go on cherishing 
doubt is to struggle against God, is 
in short, damnation. 
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Oh, how much I have suffered 
from this! What would you have 
said, you poor souls who during the 
two years of my own struggles, 
confided to me in the confes- 
sional the secret of the terror 
which filled you, because of your 
little passing doubts, had you but 
known what self-control I needed to 
guide and comfort you, whilst your 
every word increased my own suffer- 
ings! Oh, how this Romish faith 
has tortured me! I longed to remain 
loyal to it, to chase far from me all 
that shook it. What tears I have 
shed, how many times have I be- 
sought the Lord to deliver me from 
these doubts! How often have I 
begged my confessor to show me 
some means of getting rid of them! 

But it was God’s Spirit that inspired 
these doubts, and He is like the | 
wind that bloweth where it listeth, 
one cannot tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. One heareth only 
the sound thereof. Now I had no 
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liberty to listen to that voice, and 
because it spoke in spite of that, it 
inflicted what amounted to mar- 
tyrdom. I saw the abyss of unbelief 
yawning under my very feet, yet it 
attracted me irresistibly. In spite of 
my efforts I was on the point of 
falling into it. I sought to turn my 
eyes away from it, and they were 
fixed on it. I clung to the last rocks 
that still seemed to be secure, and 
they rolled from under my hand. I 
heard within me, as it were, cries of 
cursing and damnation. Yes, I have 
known what despair is. And in the 
midst of this struggle I had to go 
on performing the duties of my 
ministry. 

The mass filled me with horror ; 
how often I tried to evade it! But 
in a community, what could one do? 
The confessional was a torture. But 
it was my principal work! Preaching 
which I had loved filled me with 
loathing. And yet I had to be con- 
stantly preaching! 
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What more can I say? Latterly, 
God had entirely disappeared, and I 
lived in hopeless darkness. 

One evening, after a fit of tears, of 
despair deeper than ever, and of a 
supreme effort to persuade myself 
that I still believed, that I could still 
remain a priest, that I was simply 
living through a long temptation, I 
was overcome with the uselessness of 
the struggle, and ended by saying, 
‘What is the use of deceiving myself 
any longer? Why should I struggle 
and suffer like this? I can no longer 
believe, I do no longer believe, in 
anything. There is no more a God 
than there is a Church.’ 

Nine years have come and gone 
since then, but I still shudder at the 
memory of that frightful night, when 
I avowed myself an atheist, a denier 
of God Himself. How can my pen » 
describe the heart-broken condition 
I was in, the feeling of emptiness 
which filled me? Was this then the 
end of my childish piety, of my vows 
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to belong to God, of my longing to 
be a priest in order to serve Him 
better, of the joy I had known in 
the early days of my novitiate and 
priesthood ? 

Now nothing remained—nothing. 
All had been but a dream, an illusion, 
a mirage. Nothing remained for me 
—no soul, no truth, no Church, no 
God — nothing! What emptiness! 
What a yawning gulf! A rich city 
laid waste by an earthquake from 
foundation to turret would not have 
seemed more devastated than my 
heart was then. To have believed 
so strongly, to have loved so much, 
to have been so gladly consecrated, 
and then—nothing! Only he who has 
passed through this moral martyrdom 
will ever understand the grief which 
I feel utterly unable to express. 

Let no one be astonished at my 
having come to this negation of God 
Himself; let him remember what I 
said above, that the foundation of 
faith is the Church. In short, all 
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that I had possessed of a positive 
faith, I had because of the Church. 
All that I knew of God, I knew 
through the Church. Now that for 
me the Church no longer existed, 
and consequently the foundation had 
disappeared, it was only natural that 
the whole edifice should crumble 
and fall into mournful ruins. Happy 
the priests who have been spared this 
experience! 


CHAPTER VIII 
Towards the Light 


BUT it is vain to seek for peace of 
heart in mere negations. If up to 
thirty years of age a man has loved 
and served with all his heart the God 
whom he has learnt to know, positive 
beliefs may disappear, the lips may 
deny, but the conscience protests 
and the heart refuses to do without 
God. 

Although quite decided to leave 
the Roman Catholic Church and 
to seek for some occupation as a 
layman, I delayed carrying out my 
plans with the feeling that some 
unexpected event might even still 
give me back my faith. 

And truly God had not deserted 


me. While, with a broken heart, I 
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was denying Him, He was working 
out a marvellous salvation. 

I shall never forget the little room 
in the priest’s house at Daumeray 
(Maine-et-Loire), a parish where I 
was at that time holding a. mission 
for children with a view to their first 
communion. About a year before 
this I had left Arcachon. In the 
hope that a life, if not a busier one, 
at least one with more variety, might 
help to divert me from my doubts, 
I had requested the Rev. Father 
Rey, my provincial superior, to let 
me .exchange the duties of curate 
for those of mission preacher. For 
this purpose I had been sent to the 
convent at Angers, 

One day, whilst I was repeating 
the breviary and still making some 
feeble effort to pray, suddenly a light 
shone upon my path. The remem- 
brance of those few words exchanged 
long ago with Mrs X. flashed into my 
mind all at once. 

More than five years had passed 
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since then; in the interval I had 
never given them another thought. 
I was more than 250 miles from 
Arcachon, where I had heard them. 
There was nothing, so it seemed, to 
recall them to my mind. Why, 
then, did these words, ‘I believe 
in the Gospel, and the Gospel 
alone, come suddenly back to my 
memory ? 

Oh, my God, to-day I know why; 
it was Thou Thyself speaking to my 
heart. While my lips were denying 
Thee, in the midst of my despair my 
heart was still seeking Thee, and 
Thou wast willing to be found, or 
rather, Thou wast already coming to 
meet me. 

‘Is it possible that by any chance 
the Protestants are right in believing 
in the Gospel, and in the Gospel 
alone? ... Do they really believe 
in it? . .. Where am I to find Jesus 
Christ and the Truth? ... Should 
I recover my faith if I were to become 
a Protestant?’ 
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My thought, vague and uncertain 
enough, did not go further that day. 
But it is with grateful heart that I 
chronicle it here such as it was. For 
it was the way of salvation opening 
up before me; or rather, it was 
the Saviour’s gracious hand lay- 
ing hold of me at the very moment 
I was about to be swallowed up in 
the gulf of positive unbelief. I did 
not understand it all at once; I 
resolved, however, not indeed to 
study the Gospel (I was still too 
much under the influence of my 
Roman Catholic education to enter- 
tain such an idea), but to study Pro- 
testantism. Thus the shipwrecked 
mariner struggling in the storm 
suddenly sees a feeble light glim- 
mering from afar. Is it a deception 
of his failing vision, or is it perhaps 
a beacon indicating the shore? He 
does not yet know, but hope comes 
to give him fresh courage; he re- 
sumes the struggle with the waves 
which threaten to engulf him, and 
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strikes out for the light which may 
mean safety. 

It was not an easy thing for me to 
study Protestantism. I knew of no 
Protestant books. One day I went to 
the librarian, and asked him whether 
he could lend me a work on Protes- 
tantism, ‘written by a Protestant.’ 
He offered to get me some from Paris, 
but I refused. 

I was at that time living in the 
convent. According to regulations, 
often badly kept, the superior had to 
make a periodical inspection of the 
rooms, and the brothers are not 
allowed to lock up anything. In 
addition to this any letters addressed 
to a member are received by his 
superior, who reads them, if he 
chooses, before passing them on to 
their destination. In like manner all 
letters written by a brother, whether 
it be to his mother or to a stranger, 
must be handed open to the superior, 
who sees to the posting of them. I 
over-estimated the danger, fearing 
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that the slightest indication on my 
part would make the brothers aware 
of what was passing in my mind. 

So I had recourse to Roman 
Catholic authors. My eager and 
critical frame of mind soon led me 
to make some interesting discoveries. 
Now, it would be a writer who, as 
an example of Luther’s exaggera- 
tion of language, would quote one 
of his sermons fulminating against 
drunkenness, and, several pages 
further on, would attribute, with the 
greatest seriousness in the world, the 
success of the Reformation to—what 
do you think ?—to the fact that 
Luther allowed the German barons 
to get drunk! 

Again, it would be some other 
writer, in a little work ‘which, he 
informs us in the preface, ‘ Protes- 
tants have never been able to answer,’ 
the argument of which would run 
thus: ‘ Catholics believe more things 
than Protestants do; they have 
therefore more chance of possessing 
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the truth.’. If we carried out this 
argument to its logical conclusion, a 
Roman Catholic who believes in 
addition to his own the doctrines of 
Confucius and of Mahomet would be 
surer of possessing the truth than the 
pope is! 

A single word, an allusion, a quo- 
tation from some Protestant work 
furnished me with a new field of 
research. I recommend neither the 
rapidity nor the certainty of this plan, 
but I was not in a position to use 
any other. 

After some weeks, I had not learned 
a great deal, but I had lost most of my 
old prejudice against Protestantism. I 
had got the length of saying some- 
thing like this to myself: ‘ If Iam not 
mistaken, Protestants seem to reject 
most of the dogmas which trouble me 
at present; they accept Christ and 
the Bible. Now, if a true Christian 
religion does exist, it is in the Gospels 
alone that it will be found. So that 
before definitely committing myself 
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to blank atheism, let me make another 
attempt and become a Protestant to 
see if I can find the truth there.” It 
is quite true that this was not exactly 
a masterpiece in logic: I quite agree, 
but at the same time I praise God for 
having put it into my mind. 

It was right, and, thank God, it 
saved me! 


CHAPTER IX 
Difficulties of Decision 


WELL, then, I will be a Protestant ! 

But this cry was the signal for a 
new struggle. I, a priest, to be a 
Protestant! How shameful, how 
horrible! The prejudice against 
Protestants which obtains in France, 
and the repugnance felt for an 
unfrocked priest are well enough 
known ; but to give up the soutane, 
to become a Protestant, is a double 
crime. I did not think that any other 
priest had ever done such a thing. I, 
a Protestant! And all the time my 
conscience went on repeating : ‘ You 
must become a Protestant ; it'is your 
duty.’ 

Then other thoughts supervened to 
trouble me. Leaving the Church of 


Rome, renouncing the priesthood, and 
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becoming a Protestant, that means for 
you the loss of family and of friends, 
whowill not even look on an unfrocked 
priest, an apostate! It means for- 
saking the Order whose name I bear, 
and where I have found none but 
brothers to whom I am attached by 
the ties of true affection ; in short, it 
means breaking my heart. 

I feel bound to say that I have 
never had to complain either of my 
colleagues nor of my superiors. If 
these lines should ever happen to 
come before the eyes of any of them, 
I should like to express the affection 
which I always had and still have 
towards those whom I formerly called 
brothers. Such they are still to me. 

And for what end? To be despised 
by everybody, to have the finger of 
derision pointed at me! No, a 
thousand times no! Not that! Far 
better to stifle my conscience, to 
sacrifice duty: I will remain where I 
am, and if I do carry despair in my 
heart, none will know it; I shall be 
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respected and honoured. Whoknows 
even, if, once conscience be dead, I 
may not again have days of joy and 
calm? ... And yet, if I stay here, 
shall I not be a thousand times more 
infamous in my own eyes than I should 
ever be to the Catholic world should 
I go? What sort of ignoble farce 
should I be playing,a priest outwardly, 
an atheist inwardly ? What a martyr- 
dom such a life would be. Decidedly, 
I must go, even if I have to carry 
with me a broken heart. 

The formidable question of the 
future presented itself at length 
definitely before me. I had been 
so happy in my work as priest and 
missioner! As I wrote several weeks 
later to Professor L. J. Bertrand, I 
could not lightly make up my mind 
to give up the ministry. Teaching 
the ignorant, strengthening the feeble, 
helping them along in the Christian 
life, doing good to the suffering, . . , 
No other calling seemed to me so 
lofty nor so much in harmony with 
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my heart’s deepest desires, It was 
hard to think of giving up such a life. 
But it had to be done. Even 
supposing I found truth, faith, 
heart’s-ease in the bosom of Protes- 
tantism (a thing I was by no means 
as yet assured of) I could scarcely 
expect to become a pastor. They 
would not allow it, and even if they 
did, it would mean embarking on 
fresh studies. However short these 
might be, I could not undertake them 
without funds, without the where- 
withal to get my daily bread, for, as 
a member of a religious community, 
I possessed absolutely nothing. 
Who would furnish me with means? 
My relatives? But JI should be 
an object of grief and shame to 
them! The Protestants? This 
idea did not even once strike me. 
I did not know of the existence of 
any society for helping priests. I 
could not therefore count on any one 
but myself. I will go and look out 
-for employment, and when I have 
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found it, I shall become a Protestant. 
But till then I must live. 

But how? At what door shall I 
knock? What employment shall I 
seek? What shall I do? Probably 
hunger awaits me on the threshold of 
this convent and of this Church, inside 
which my conscience forbids me to 
remain ! 

Oh, who can understand what 
struggles take place in the heart of 
the priest facing these formidable 
questions? Sacrificing the dearest 
affections in exchange for hate and 
insult ; renouncing an honoured and 
distinguished position for a future, 
dark, unknown, and with no outlook 
—what a fearful thing! How can he 
find the courage to do it? But God 
strengthened my weakness, and I 
came to an irrevocable decision. 

I decided to ask for some money 
from my uncles without telling them 
what I wished to do with it. With 
this money I would go to Lyons. I 
would accept any sort of employment 
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that offered ; my intelligence and 
willingness to work would soon 
enable me to rise to some decent 
position. Then I would go among 
the Protestants, see them, hear them, 
and if my hopes were realised, I would 
ask a pastor to receive me into the 
Protestant Church. 


CHAPTER X 
Help is Forthcoming 


ONE fear oppressed me, viz., that the 
pastor to whom I would apply, not 
knowing me, and learning that I had 
been a priest, might suppose that I 
had been guilty of some serious mis- 
conduct ; such an extraordinary step 
did it still seem to me for a priest 
to become a Protestant. I therefore 
resolved to go and see a pastor in 
the town in which I was living, M. 
Forget of Angers, and get some 
assistance from him. My intention 
was, after a preliminary visit, to ask 
him to make full inquiries about me, 
and then to give me a letter of 
introduction and recommendation to 
one of his colleagues in Lyons. 

That looks simple enough ; but in 


the state of mind in which I was at 
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the time, it was a formidable step 
to take. I scarcely knew what a 
pastor was. My former prejudices, 
not entirely overcome, drew no 
re-assuring picture of one. Would 
he receive me at all, or listen to my 
story? After he had repulsed me, 
would he not be likely to spread a 
scandal about me? And if anyone 
saw me entering his door, what would 
they say? Ai priest in his ‘soutane’ 
in a pastor’s house ! 

With the exception of the few 
words already quoted, I had never 
spoken to a Protestant, nor ever 
even known one. 

After a great deal of hesitation, I 
make up my mind and set out. Twice 
I pass the door without daring to 
enter. At length, summoning up all 
my courage, I pull the bell. The 
pastor is not at home! 

A sigh of relief escapes me.... 
The decisive and dreaded interview is 
thus postponed. 

Back again in my cell, the struggle 
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with my conscience begins anew ; the 
final step is not yet taken. .. . I can 
still draw back. ... But my con- 
science stubbornly repeats, ‘Obey 
me, do thy duty.’ All the old terror 
and indecision return. Like a poor 
wreck in a storm, the plaything of the 
furious waves, which sometimes cast 
it on the shore, and then toss it back 
again, breaking it each time bit by 
bit, so in the fearful storm raging 
within me I felt as if each wave were 
wrenching from me a part of my very 
heart. 

Victorious once again with help 
from above, I wrote to Pastor Forget 
asking him to fix a time for me to 
come and see him. This brought 
little relief to my troubled mind, for 
I had acted as a coward, signing 
another name than my own, and so 
leaving open the possibility of failing 
to keep the appointment. Two days 
passed, days of struggle, but in the 
end I did keep it. 

M. Forget received me in a 
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brotherly and truly Christian spirit 
of love, questioned me at length, and 
before I had time to explain what 
the favour was I had come to ask, 
told me of a strange unheard-of 
society. He assures me that there 
exists, among Protestants, an organi- 
sation for helping priests who leave 
the Church of Rome for conscience’ 
sake. 

With something like stupefaction, 
I learn that other priests before 
me have done what I contemplate 
doing, that some have even become 
pastors. 

This revelation fills me with joy. 
So other priests have travelled this 
same road, and have evidently found 
faith and peace again, since they have 
become pastors. If I should be as 
fortunate, then I too might once 
again follow my calling to preach, 
to instruct and comfort my brethren, 
in short be a pastor! My heart sang 
hymns of joy and gratitude. Oh, 
now I believed, I believed in God 
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even though I did not know Him 
well; I felt that light was about to 
shine, that salvation was assured. 

All my hesitation vanished, and 
that very day I wrote to Professor 
L. J. Bertrand, director of the 
society. 

I reprint here my first letter as it 
appeared in the report of the society 
for the year 1893 :— 

‘Having determined to leave the 
Church of Rome and to join the 
Reformed Christian Church, I beg 
to state quite frankly my name, 
position, and my state of mind, 
assured that everything will remain 
secret between us as long as I shall 
deem it expedient. I am a member 
of the Order of the Oblates of Mary 
the Immaculate, under thirty years 
of age, of a Roman Catholic family, 
a pupil in clerical schools from my 
childhood. In the course of my 
studies I was always first or among 
the first, and I hold the degree of 
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B.A. in Catholic theology. I ven- 
ture to say that I stand in good 
repute among my colleagues, and my 
superiors have frequently said that 
they entertained high hopes of me 
in the special work of a mission 
preacher. As you may imagine, 
my conscience has had to speak 
very loudly to lead me to give up 
my future prospects, to bring sorrow 
to those towards whom I feel nothing 
but gratitude and affection, and to 
become hateful to them when they 
hear that I have left them to join 
another Church. But however hard 
the duty is, I must do it. Like so 
many others, I simply drifted into 
the priesthood, and I entered my 
profession in absolute _ sincerity, 
suspecting nothing beyond. 

‘It would take too long in this my 
first letter to tell you in what ways 
my conscience and my reason have 
been alienated from the Church of 
Rome, and been attracted to the 
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Reformed Church; what doubts and 
objections have been raised in my 
mind by the exercise of my ministry, 
by the study of the Gospels, and 
by meditation. I have been learn- 
ing as well as I could; my 
prejudices have fallen from me one 
after another, and, after two years 
of struggle and of thought, I have 
resolved to pursue the path which 
invites me, in spite of the many 
obstacles which I foresee. It is 
to help me to surmount these 
that I ask your kind and friendly 
assistance. 

‘I cannot give up the ministry. 
Teaching the ignorant, strengthening 
the faithful, helping them to live the 
Christian life, being kind to the 
suffering—no other calling appears 
to me so noble or so much in 
harmony with the longings of my 
heart. And it is here that my 
difficulties begin. If I had the 
means I should leave to-day, and 
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submit to every test, awaiting with 
patience the day when I should be 
allowed to take up my work. But 
I am absolutely penniless. A mem- 
ber of an Order does not keep a 
farthing of the money he earns. 
Everything has to go to his superior, 
who sees that he is provided with 
necessaries, and sometimes even with 
comforts. The vow of poverty means 
that, while never coming to actual 
want, he never personally owns any 
money, but enriches his Order with 
it. Now, Pastor Forget, whom I 
have secretly visited, tells me that in 
spite of my degrees I should have 
to spend three years in the Theo- 
logical Faculty, and that this rule is 
never relaxed. But surely there is 
a great difference between a young 
man facing these special questions 
for the first time and a man twenty- 
nine years of age, who has devoted 
his life to religious matters and 
theological studies, in which he has 
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taken degrees. I have studied Pastor 
Hollard’s “Short History of the 
Christian Religion.” Excepting in 
the fourth part, the differences are 
so few and so insignificant that it 
seems to me that after some months 
I should be sufficiently master of the 
customs, the doctrine, and the liturgy 
to enter the Protestant ministry. In 
any case, I am anxious to place at 
the disposal of the Reformed Church 
my energy and devotion, my ex- 
perience in our forms of Christian 
work, and my zeal and apostolate in 
deed and in word. All I ask of you, 
in view of my present position, is to 
give me immediate support, without 
my having to waste my time in earn- 
ing it. 

‘May I earnestly request an early 
reply ?’ 

It is easy to see how much 
remained for me to learn, and what 
a false idea I had formed of Pro- 
testantism and of Protestant theology. 
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I was far from realising the poverty 
of my theological studies, and besides 
this I thought that the differences 
between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism were, taken all in all, 
not ~very  gsreat.,. I expected: it 
would be enough to modify my 
belief in certain dogmas and to 
give up others, along with many 
false practices and forms of worship. 
I had not yet begun to get a firm 
grasp of essential principles. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
seven or eight weeks which I had still 
to spend in the Church and in the 
performance of my work as missioner. 
They seemed to me like centuries, in 
spite of encouraging letters received 
from M. Bertrand. 

These letters were addressed care 
of Pastor Forget, where I went and 
fetched them. I could not have them 
sent to the convent, and being unable 
to understand that delay was unavoid- 
able, to give him time to make full 
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inquiries about my case, I could not 
have borne the strain of waiting had 
I not been sustained by the hope that 
with the help of this society I should 
one day be a pastor. 


CHAPTER XI 
Departure 


THE order for me to come to Paris 
having at length arrived, I could have 
left very easily by simply going to the 
station on one of my days out. But 
that could only have been done by 
taking no luggage of any kind with 
me, for it was out of the question to 
think of leaving the convent in broad 
daylight with a portmanteau. 

One has sometimes strange fancies. 
I was determined to carry away with 
me, as a precious relic, a voluminous 
work, the Summa Theologie of St 
Thomas, which had been given to me 
by the Bishop of Nevers, who had 
once been like a second father to me, 
and whom I loved with a deep and 
filial affection. Since a member of 


an order can possess nothing, I had 
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been authorised, at the bishop’s 
request, to consider myself the owner 
of this work. To my poor broken 
heart, robbed of all else, it seemed 
as if with these volumes I should be 
carrying away something I had 
loved. 

I fixed my departure for the 
morning of the next day, when my 
colleagues would have met in the 
convent oratory. After having 
written to several members of my 
family, and two letters to the superior, 
one to be placed well in sight on my 
desk, the other to be sent by post, 
and after having collected the handful 
of things I was to carry with me, 
towards eleven o’clock at night I 
took a last look at the time- 
table. 

I see that a train I had not noticed 
before leaves at midnight, that is 
to say, in a few minutes. Why not 
hasten the inevitable sacrifice and 
start at once ? 
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A deep sadness seizes on me all at 
once. This isthe end then! Another 
hour and my career will be ruined. I 
leave all that I have loved up till 
now, the brothers who are now asleep, 
and who to-morrow will lament and 
curse me. 

But my courage did not leave me. 
Strengthened by prayer, I hasten my 
preparations, and carrying my slender 
baggage, my shoes in one hand, a 
candle in the other, I go softly down 
the long silent corridor, and reach 
the door. 

But how open the door without a 
key? Happily, it is a folding door, 
the one half pulling open towards me 
with a handle. Forcing the bolt, I 
find myself outside, walking rapidly, 
and turning round sometimes to make 
sure that I am not being followed. I 
wish to avoid at all costs a struggle 
with my colleagues, a desperate 
struggle with their affection, entreaties 
and reproaches. It would be too 
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painful to bear. As it is, my emotions 
have almost paralysed me; I feel my 
small piece of baggage quite heavy. 
It is the 4th of January, but in spite 
of the intense cold, perspiration is 
streaming down my forehead. 

At last I reach the station, get into 
a carriage, and the train is off. My 
breaking heart seems to send a last 
farewell to all it has lived through 
these twenty-eight years. 

“Tt is for Thy sake, my God! 
Keep me! Keep those, too, whom 
I love and who love me, whom I shall 
always love, although they perhaps 
will hate me!” 

Thus I prayed, and, strange to say, 
a deep calm came suddenly into my 
heart, a sweet peace enwrapped me, 
I gave myself into God’s hands, and, 
worn out with so much excitement, 
I fell asleep. 

Nine years have passed since that 
never-to-be-forgotten night, and I can 
honestly say that peace has never left 
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me for a single hour: I have never 
felt a moment’s regret, but the com- 
pletest joy, for I have found the light 
I was looking for—the salvation I 
needed. 


CHAPTER XII 
On the Threshold of Protestantism 


THUS my fetters were broken. The 
past, with its prolonged indecision, 
its fearful struggles, was done with, 
and I was entering upon a new 
existence. I should like, as accurately 
as possible, to describe my state of 
mind at this juncture. For it must 
be, more or less exactly, the moral 
condition of all priests at the time 
of their definite rupture with Rome. 
My personal experience may perhaps 
have its value for them, and for those 
who seek to hold out to them a 
brotherly hand of help. 

Quite naturally, from the day when 
I had begun to think of Protestantism, 
my reading and my thinking had had 
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make definite the very vague notions 
I had in my mind. 

Is it not the case that, in the Gospel 
and the Gospel alone, I find what the 
true religion of Jesus Christ is? All 
those dogmas which the Church 
imposes, and which I have to accept 
on her authority, are they really 
Gospel teaching? In any case, I can 
no longer believe in the Church, nor 
in the greater part of her dogmas. 
If those things are Gospel Christianity, 
then I give up Christianity for good 
and all, for after more than two years 
of struggle and of sincere inquiry, I 
see plainly its glaring errors with 
which my conscience and reason 
alike are in conflict. But supposing 
this is only Roman Catholicism ? 
Let us leave that on one side, and 
see whether I can go so far as to say 
what that Protestant woman said to 
me, ‘I believe in the Gospel, and the 
Gospel alone.’ 

Now the more I thought on this, 
the more impregnable the principle 
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appeared to me that the Gospel or 
the New Testament must be the sole 
basis of Christianity, that what man 
adds to it may be good or bad, but 
cannot be an essential part of true 
Christianity. From my first interview 
with Pastor Forget, I felt that I 
clearly understood this to be a Pro- 
testant principle, without knowing as 
yet that all by myself I had reached 
the great doctrine of the Reformers— 
the Holy Scriptures, the only source 
of our faith. Hence the conviction, 
or rather the feeling, that if it is 
possible to arrive at religious truth, it 
is by Protestantism that it is to be 
reached, since in one way or other it 
brings the soul face to face with the 
Gospel. Naturally Pastor Forget 
had spoken to me at once of salva- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ alone. 
But I confess that I did not under- 
stand him very well at first. Never- 
theless it had been this very question 
of salvation which had started my 
first doubt, from which all the other 
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difficulties had come, which little by 
little had clearly demonstrated the 
falseness of Romish doctrine; and 
now I had begun to get a glimpse 
of the Saviour, such a Saviour 
as I had vainly sought for in 
my Church, One Who saves truly, 
completely, not merely giving one 
some means of saving oneself, with 
His help or His grace, but Himself 
accomplishing the whole of man’s 
salvation. Without a really clear 
comprehension of it, I was beginning 
to catch sight, let me repeat, of 
justification by faith, and that was 
enough even then to bind me very 
strongly to Protestantism. And lastly, 
to know that other priests before me 
had become Protestants and even 
pastors, led me to say, ‘They have 
evidently found the truth in or by 
means of Protestantism, therefore I 
may hope to find it too.’ 

This is where I stood when I 
crossed the threshold of the convent 
at Angers for the last time. I had 
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once and for all washed my hands of 
everything relating to the Church I 
had loved so much. First doubt, 
then conviction of its errors had 
crushed and destroyed everything. 
As regards Protestantism, towards 
which I was moving, my ideas were 
as yet very vague and nebulous. 
I was almost entirely ignorant 
of it. 

_ One thing, however, was sure, viz., 
that I would find in it what my soul 
needed. The light which had been 
granted me, although enough to 
show me the way, had not chased 
away the shadows. How many ques- 
tions still remained to which I had 
no answer. Dawn is not yet full day, 
and I had but feeble glimmerings to 
guide me towards the future. 

As I have already said, the sacri- 
fice had been no sooner completed, 
than God sent peace into my heart, 
but it was not yet the peace which 
comes of a reasoned and absolute 
assurance of possessing the truth. It 
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did not exclude some fears. And 
besides this, what sort of welcome was 
I about to get from the Protestants? 
Would they be like brothers to me or 
indifferent strangers? In one word, 
what would the morrow bring? 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Scriptures and Worship 


MR L. J. BERTRAND, at that time 
head of the society for helping priests, 
received me as he has received so 
many others, that is to say, with the 
most fatherly kindness. 

Once again I should like to thank 
him, not only for all that he did to 
me, but for what he accomplished 
through this association on which he 
lavished, year after year, his best 
energies and devotion. Some hours 
later, on discarding the soutane for 
ordinary lay dress, I very much 
astonished the shopman at the Belle 
Jardiniére by exclaiming: ‘ At last!’ 

The following morning, a Sunday, 
I arrived at the house of Mr and Mrs 
Hathaway in Cherbourg. 

As the Society at that time had no 
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institute or hostel of its own, these 
Christian friends, whose name I men- 
tion with affection, offered a home for 
one or two priests at a time. It was 
while with them that the veil still 
over my eyes was torn aside, and the 
darkness vanished. It was really 
there that I was born into the 
circle of Christian faith, and I recall 
with gratitude and deep affection the 
house of these dear friends, and the 
unpretentious hall where I attended 
service, which was a sort of cradle of 
my religious life in Protestantism. 

Some hours after my arrival I 
repaired to the hall of the Methodist 
Church to attend divine service. It 
was the first time I had ever been 
present at a Protestant service. My 
curiosity was naturally very keen. 
What sort of sermon would there 
be? What were the ceremonies, the 
liturgies in use? 

In a house of very humble appear- 
ance, there on the first floor is the 
chapel which is reached by a worm- 
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eaten staircase. The unpapered walls 
have no ornaments of any kind; 
poor benches are ranged along the 
narrow floor in front of a plain 
wooden desk, evidently used as a 
pulpit; on the right a small har- 
monium, on the left an iron stove 
round which are seated four or five 
people evidently of a humble class. 
I felt depressed. To exchange vast 
and magnificent churches, rich cathe- 
drals, and gorgeous pulpits for a 
poor, humble mission hall! Is it in 
‘churches’ such as this that I shall 
henceforth have to pray, and by 
and by preach? 

The people present, without know- 
ing me the least in the world, shook 
hands cordially with me, and as others 
dropped in, they all exchanged this 
sign of friendship, not forgetting the 
stranger who sits surprised and em- 
barrassed at the end of a seat. The 
pastor comes in and does the same. 
I was profoundly touched. 
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The service begins: hymn-singing, 
a good deal of prayer, preaching, 
hymns and prayer again. How far 
away seemed the pompous Catholic 
ceremonies, with their bedecked and 
solemn priests! By the end of the 
service I was weeping, but from 
delight and happiness. I was im- 
pressed by such simplicity, by the 
prayers offered, in uneducated French, 
by two or three working men who 
followed the pastor. Here indeed, 
thought I, are adoration, piety, faith, 
true worship to be found. Hearts 
which pray and sing so simply, with- 
out vain forms or ceremonies which 
were only ceremonies, a pastor who 
expounds the Gospel to brothers and 
meditates on it with them... Yes, 
I wept, and the little hall seemed 
grander and more beautiful than the 
cathedral in Angers where I had 
preached one of my last sermons, 
because I felt that God was there, 
and God alone. 
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In the course of nine years I have 
been present at liturgical services in 
our different Protestant churches in 
France, and also in other countries. 
If I were asked, ‘What is the kind 
of service that seems to do you most 
good ?’ I should answer, ‘ The simplest 
ones.’ 

In the home of these Christian 
friends, who accorded me such gen- 
erous hospitality, we had, needless 
to say, family prayers night and 
morning. 

This devout Protestant custom was 
assuredly what did me most good, 
and led me, as it were, into the very 
heart of Christianity. It is because 
of that simple service that I am able 
to give to this account of my ex- 
periences the name of ‘Conversion,’ 
and by the time I have explained 
what were the impressions made on 
me there will be nothing left for me 
to add as to the way along which I 
was led from Rome to the Gospel. 
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For the benefit of Roman Catholic 
readers, let me say that family worship 
usually consists of the singing of a 
hymn, the reading of a passage of 
Scripture, and prayer. Our reading, 
especially that of the New Testa- 
ment, took the form of a sort of 
Bible-study verse by verse, to which 
each one contributed whatever light 
he possessed. 

Having been a priest in one of the 
orders, I had read the Bible, certain 
passages at least, but rather as one 
reads an ordinary book of devotion, 
The Lives of the Saints, for instance, 
or the Constitutions of the Order, for 
the purpose of finding some edifi- 
cation, and to know, too, what God 
had revealed to man nineteen centuries 
ago, or several thousands of years ago; 
not taking it in any way as the source 
of faith and rule of life excepting 
under the authority of the Church, 
the supreme court of appeal, whose 
catechism I had learnt, and whose 
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theology I had studied, without any 
reference to the Bible—before, indeed, 
I had ever opened it. Now I saw 
Christians who read it as if they were 
listening to the words of a living or 
present person, speaking to them 
directly and to them alone. 

Now, there is a great difference 
between the two statements, ‘God 
did speak once upon a time, and 
‘God is speaking to me now.’ If 
God speaks to me, if the Bible, 
more especially the Gospel, is the 
word which God enables my mind 
and heart to hear, what further need 
have I of an intermediary, a church, 
a superior or confessor, to teach me 
what I must believe and what I must 
do? There must be no one between 
God and me. ‘Thou speakest to me, 
oh, my Saviour ; Thou wilt then make 
Thyself understood. My understand- 
ing is very limited, but Thy Holy 
Spirit removes the veil, disperses the 
darkness; if I am uncertain, it is 
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from Thee I will ask the light, the 
illumination which I need. Ah, if 
Thou wert to remain hidden behind 
the spendours of Thy heavens, living 
in the glory but dead to me; if Thy 
Gospel were the last word of a God 
who had vanished for ever, then indeed 
I should have to go to some one, man 
or church, to know that which I under- 
stand not. But Thou art here, and 
I can at all times draw near to Thee, 
oh Father! The Gospel is Thy word, 
not two thousand years old, but what 
Thou hast to say to-day to me; I 
am sure of being in the truth and 
in the true fold if I listen to Thee, 
and to Thee alone.’ 

I foresee the objection which Roman 
Catholics will bring forward. ‘If this 
is so, they will say, ‘why did you 
proceed to a course of Protestant 
theology, why do you attend services 
and discourses by your pastors, why 
do you preach yourself? You should 
be content to read your Bible, to 
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listen to God, and allow other people 
to do the same.’ 

The answer is an easy and short 
one. ‘I study, I listen to preaching 
in order to get all the light I possibly 
can, and all available assistance from 
the knowledge and experience of my 
brethren, but I submit their words, 
their teaching, to the Word of God, 
casting aside what does not seem to 
me to conform to what constitutes 
the final appeal for conscience. With 
you it is exactly the opposite. You 
read the Word of God, seeking to 
find in it exhortations, or proofs for 
your dogmas; but you submit the 
Word of God to the pronouncements 
of the Papal Church, which con- 
stitutes your standard, your supreme 
tribunal. God does not speak to 
you. He did speak in former days, 
and the Church is charged with the 
interpretation of His Word. It is 
not God you listen to; it is the 
Church. Is not that the case?’ 
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May I be permitted to add that this 
is the reason of the very wide-spread 
ignorance of the Bible among the 
clergy? I should like to make my 
meaning clear: I do not say that the 
priests do not read the Bible. In 
college there is a certain time set 
aside for the reading of it, and there 
are two or three lectures weekly on 
the Holy Scriptures. The missal and 
the breviary contain the psalms, and 
a considerable number of passages of 
the Old and New Testaments. But 
because the Bible is only a secondary 
authority, because they read it like 
Mgr. Dupanloup, of whom Renan 
wrote that ‘the Scriptures in his eyes 
were useful only as they furnished 
eloquent passages to_ preachers,’ 
priests, with few exceptions, have 
only a superficial and very incom- 
plete knowledge of the Bible. As a 
priest, I had never read the whole of 
it, and all the old priests whom I have 
asked have made the same confession. 
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A priest in the diocese of Paris, a 
doctor of theology, who died suddenly 
before being able to leave the Church 
of Rome, said to me, ‘It is quite true 
that we do not know the Bible, that 
we do not study it. I have certainly 
not read all the books of the Old and 
New Testaments: I have not read 
all the Epistles of St Paul, nor the 
Apocalypse. Many priests have not 
read a single Gospel from beginning 
to end.’ 

In the paper Zhe Church Militant 
the Abbé Dabry has written the 
following lines: ‘Among Roman 
Catholics, ignorance of the Bible is 
general. This is the momentous fact 
which dominates the history of Roman 
Catholicism, and which largely ex- 
plains its steady want of success for 
several centuries, its negative and 
almost entirely fruitless influence on 
all the social life of our epoch. And, 
indeed, what crime could be more 
colossal and horrible than to worship 
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a God, whose direct and living Word is 
constantly regarded with suspicion by 
all the faithful even up to the threshold 
of the twentieth century, four hundred 
years after the discovery of printing, 
when the practice of reading has 
become a universal one? The open 
hostility of Freemasonry to the 
Church is nothing as compared to 
this abomination, which makes of the 
Catholic—as once upon a time it 
made of the chief priests and Pharisees 
—the crucifier of the Deity, the enemy 
of that Word which he does not know, 
which he does not care to know, 
which is kept out of his sight as a 
prohibited book. 

‘Look atus, obstinateand incorrigible 
laggards, outstripped by Protestants, 
and actually left far behind them in 
the race, as you yourself express it. 
These are the causes of the visible 
decadence of our old Catholic nations, 
as I have already told you. You are 
straining your eyes to find the causes. 
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Do not look elsewhere, it is trouble 
wasted.’ 

Let me quote another witness, one 
who cannot be received with suspicion. 
It is Father Curci, author of a transla- 
tion of the Gospel and Acts, who 
expresses himself thus in the preface 
of his book: ‘ The New Testament is 
the least studied and least read book 
amongst us ; so much so that the mass 
of the laity, even those who are con- 
sidered cultured and who make a 
profession of religion, do not know of 
the existence of such a book. The 
majority even of the clergy do not 
know much more about it than what 
they are obliged to read in the 
breviary and the missal.’? 

I know that a reaction is setting in, 
in France, and even in Italy. I wish, 
without daring to hope, that it may 
achieve some result. In any case, 
at the time of which I speak, there 
was as yet no word of it. 

1 La formation du prétre, by J. Costa, p. 91. 
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Now this way of looking at the 
New Testament, for which I have to 
thank the dear friends of those first 
days, completed in my mind and 
heart the work which had been begun 
two years before by thinking out for 
myself the subject of salvation. I 
shall always hold to that. Assuredly, 
from one point of view religious 
science has the right to treat Holy 
Scripture in another manner; criti- 
cism, exegesis, theology, can and 
must be brought to bear upon them. 
But, to my mind, the Christian will 
find illumination for his intellect, and 
nourishment for his personal religious 
life, in proportion as he looks upon the 
Bible not as an ancient book, but as an 
actual living reality, and as he reads it, 
hearing therein the Word of God. 

When I had reached this point, 
everything became clear to my eyes. 
I no longer looked upon Roman 
Catholicism as Christianity disfigured 
by some errors, shorn of some 
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important truths, with some unjusti- 
fiable dogmas and practices added. 
Henceforth it appeared to me to 
be an altogether human system, 
absolutely and fundamentally opposed 
to evangelical Christianity. The 
Gospel teaches man that he ought 
to put himself in direct relationship 
to God: that there can be between 
God and himself one Mediator and 
one only, Christ Jesus; that he 
receives from God, without the inter- 
vention of any one else, all that 
constitutes his religious life—truth, 
grace, the Holy Spirit, pardon, 
safety: that the one condition neces- 
sary on his part is to believe in God 
and in Jesus, Whose name signifies 
what He is, viz., the Saviour, and to 
delieve in the true etymological sense of 
the Latin word fides, fidere, to trust one- 
self to; the natural consequence of that 
faith being to accept God and Christ 
Jesus not only with their gifts, but also 
with their commands and precepts. 
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Roman Catholicism sets up the 
opposite principles ; it isa visible and 
hierarchical society which intrudes 
itself between God and man as an 
indispensable intermediary. 

This is the Roman Catholic defini- 
tion of faith: faith is a supernatural 
and theological virtue, disposing the 
heart to accept, on divine authority, 
all that God has revealed, and that 
He wishes us to believe through the 
Church, according to the usual order 
of Providence (Bonel: Jnstitutiones 
theologia, tom. ii., de Fide). 

Does man wish to seek for the 
truth? He is not allowed to use his 
reason, not even revelation, except 
within the limits determined by the 
Church, and then under the neces- 
sity of renouncing, even contra- 
dicting, these if he finds himself 
thereby led to conclusions different 
from those of the Church. Is he 
looking for pardon and salvation? 
He obtains them only through the 
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Church—by submission to the laws 
and usages established by the Church. 
Christianity and Roman Catholicism 
are in reality two religions. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Conclusion 


HAVING reached this point, I had 
definitely passed from Roman Catho- 
licism to Protestantism, which hence- 
forth was to me not simply a Church 
more or less analogous to that of 
Rome, with its own special dogmas 
to be imposed on its members, nor 
only as an ecclesiastical organisation, 
but as a principle and a faith—viz., 
the principle of the liberty of the 
Christian conscience, guided and 
quickened by the Word of God, and 
faith in Christ the Saviour, the only 
Mediator between God and man. 
I naturally joined it at once un- 
reservedly, and have never regretted 
in any way the Church I had 
left. 
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I can, therefore, stop my story here. 
All that I have since seen, studied, 
and heard has only developed and 
settled convictions already formed. 
After having studied in the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Neufchatel in 
Switzerland, I had the privilege of 
working in an evangelisation society, 
which proved to me the fact that 
the principles of Protestantism, co- 
inciding, as they alone do, with the 
Gospel, and capable of leading to 
true Christianity, respond perfectly 
to the aspirations of our fellow- 
citizens, and can alone hinder France 
from losing herself in unbelief and 
atheism. 

May it be granted to me, as 
superintendent of this society for 
work among priests, to help towards 
the conversion of very many! There 
are so many of them who suffer, 
who, unable to accept the beliefs and 
practices which satisfied them in their 
youth, are painfully seeking after a 
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faith which will satisfy the conscience 
and reason, and give them peace and 
salvation. There are so many in 
despair through the inherent defects 
of their Church. Let them ask them- 
selves once for all whether this can 
be a Church capable of saving their 
souls and that of their brethren. To 
such priests I would say, ‘Come, let 
us have done with pre-conceived 
notions and prejudices. Leave the 
old ideas, which were not really 
yours, but were imposed on you 
in colleges through the oft-repeated 
calumnies against Protestantism and 
the Reformers. Come and see, See, 
too, what Roman Catholicism has 
done for France; compare it with 
the Gospel, and, in view of the 
multitudes going astray, you will 
refuse to continue to be any longer 
the interpreters of the doctrines and 
claims of Rome, but will become 
instead the heralds of that Gospel 
which heals and saves.’ 
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I reprint here a statement I pub- 
lished in 1899 (addressed to the 
Roman Catholic clergy) in Le Prétre 
consertt, bearing the signature of 
fifteen ex-priests. 


DEAR FRIENDS AND FORMER 
FELLOW - LABOURERS, — We__ were 
once priests and zealous upholders 
of the Church of Rome, just as you 
are to-day. We served that Church 
with devotion and affection as long 
as we were able to believe that 
she was the true Church of Christ. 

But after passing through painful 
doubts, such as many of you are 
experiencing (of that we have ample 
evidence), we found strength to 
acknowledge that we could no 
longer perform the act of faith 
which that Church requires of her 
believing members: ‘My God, I 
believe all that Thy Church believes 
and teaches, because it is Thou Who 
hast revealed it to her.’ We have 
seen, and seen plainly, that she has 
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added to the Word of God many 
doctrines of men, whereas it is 
written: ‘Thou shalt not add unto it, 
neither shalt thou take aught from it.’ 

If we had taken counsel with flesh 
and blood, we should have remained 
in that Church, safe from the sacrifices 
it has been our duty to make in 
respect of family ties, of friendship, 
and of social position. 

But we could not be parties to 
such an act of hypocrisy, so we have 
left the Church in order to obey our 
consciences—that is, to obey God 
rather than man. And it has pleased 
God, Who called us by His grace, to re- 
veal to us His Son as the One in Whom 
we have a free and perfect salvation. 

When you heard what we had 
done—we and more than eighty other 
priests who have either entered the 
Protestant ministry or followed lay 
careers—you probably thought of us 
as faithless to God, and as having for- 
saken Him in forsaking Rome, and 
many of you must have been grieved 
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by what they doubtless called our 
desertion of the cause. 

That is why we believe that it is 
our duty to make public declaration 
of the fact that not only have we not 
forsaken our faith in Jesus Christ, but, 
on the contrary, we hold it with the 
utmost joy and peace and assurance, 
and with the liberty that belongs to 
the children of God. 

We believe that ‘God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have eternal 
life’ (John iii. 16). 

We believe that ‘Christ died for 
us, and that ‘being justified by His 
blood, we have peace with God 
through Him’ (Rom. v. 8, 9). 

We believe that we are ‘justified 
freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus’ 
(Rom. iii. 23) ; and, ‘not by our works, 
that no man should glory’ (Ephes. 
ii. 9). 

In fact, our beliefs from beginning 
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to end are based upon the Word of 
God, ‘which is able to save our souls’ 
(James i. 21). 

We take it for the rule of our life, 
not adding anything to it or taking 
anything away from it, but beseech- 
ing our Lord to make His strength 
perfect in our weakness. 

Like the Christians of Berea, 
whose conduct is praised in the Book 
of the Acts (xvii. 11), we search the 
Scriptures daily to see if what is told 
us is in conformity with them, and we 
test all things by their light. 

That being so, we may perhaps 
be heretics in the judgment of the 
Church of Rome; we are assuredly 
Christians after the manner of the 
Apostles and the first believers, 
according to the judgment of Jesus 
Christ, for He, that He might teach 
and save all nations, gave command- 
ment to His Apostles to teach them 
to keep whatsoever He Himself, Jesus 
Christ, had commanded them (Matt. 
XXviii. 19, 20). 
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That is what we have the great 
happiness to be preaching to-day, 
and to be preaching with success, as 
you are doubtless aware. Our desire 
is that this faith in Christ as Saviour, 
and this obedience to the Gospel, 
should be everywhere proclaimed. 
We are convinced, after having seen 
many cases that prove the truth of 
our assertion, that the way to rescue 
our beloved country from that in- 
difference to religion which is 
becoming increasingly prevalent is 
to bring her to the feet, not of any 
human helper whatever, either saints 
or otherwise, wearing either mitre or 
tiara, but to lead her directly to Christ, 
and to supply her with His simple yet 
sublime instructions. The teaching 
of Jesus Christ, itself alone, not that 
teaching as it has been distorted by 
tradition and by the ambition of men, 
but that teaching as the Gospels 
present it, is the truth which con- 
fers both liberty and peace of 
conscience. 
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So far from pitying us, you should 
rather envy our joy and our confi- 
dence. May you yourselves one day 
possess both of these blessings ! 

Accept our assurance of our feel- 
ings of brotherhood in our one Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and may 
His grace be with every one of 
you! 


THE END 
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